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CHARLES DANA GIBSON, ILLUSTRATOR 

A shrewd observer has said that in France a man is first an artist 
and then an illustrator. The implication of this epigram is not that 
black-and-white drawings take rank over oils and water-colors. In 
common acceptance, they do not and never will. The limitations 
placed upon an artist in black-and-white are such as to preclude any 
arrogant assumption of superiority. He can only suggest what the 
artist in color depicts. The statement means simply that in France 
line-drawing is recognized as a specialized form of artistic creation 
worthy of the highest talent, and one for whose best results natural 
aptitude and the most adequate foundation in the way of training are 
necessary. 

If one were asked to explain the marked success of Charles Dana 
Gibson as an illustrator, one could not do better than to adduce 
this trite saying respecting the line-artists of France. Mr. Gibson, 
in a sense, is a post-graduate — first an artist and then an illustrator. 
He is in love with his particular form of work. He recognizes its 
dignity and importance, and recognizing these, he is a pen-and-ink 
artist by preference. He can paint a good picture, but he says that 
he has not the inclination or the time to do so. 

Above all, having adopted a medium of expression worthy in his 
eyes of his abilities, he has schooled himself in every way to get the 
best possible results from his art. He has even renounced multi- 
plicity of characters for the sake of a comparatively few characters 
in the drawing of which he excels. The popularity he has attained 
would imply that he acted wisely in the adoption of this policy. 
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Gibson is doubtless to be regarded as one of the foremost of 
modern illustrators. His versatility, however, is that of ideas, and 
not of types. Few artists have acquired equal reputation with as few 
distinct characters. One might almost say that he has been the 
creature of his chosen models. 

His American girls are one American girl — his favorite, and for 
a certain class of pictures, almost his sole female model. One sees 
and recognizes her pretty face and superb figure in scores of pictures, 
and frequently many times in the same picture, the variant being a 
different pose or a different costume. In glorifying her he has given 
himself a unique distinction and won for himself an enviable renown. 
A few strong male characters are equally in evidence in his work. 

In justification of the policy adopted by Gibson, a few words of 
Walter Crane may here be cited. "Every artist," says he, "sooner 
or later, by means of his selective, adaptive sense, finds a method in 
the use of line to suit his own personality — to suit his own individual 
aim in artistic expre sion — and in course of time it becomes a char- 
acteristic manner, by means of which his work is instantly known, 
like a friend's handwriting. Now, what determines this choice, this 
personal selection, over and above necessities of method and material, 
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it would be difficult to say, unless 
we had more minute knowledge of 
the natural history of a human being 
than we are likely to possess." 

Gibson's work is sui generis — 
one can tell it as far as one can see 
it. He has considered carefully his 
own tastes and his own natural bent 
of mind, and has followed selective 
methods in the matter of form and 
material best suited to his needs. 
Crane calls this selection by an in- 
dividual artist the dialect of line. 
And he who studies Gibson's draw- 
ings will readily admit that his artis- 
tic dialect is a most pleasing one. 
It is not the suggestion of a brogue, 
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FROM "THE ADVENTURES 

OF MR.PIPP" 

Copyright, 1900, R. H. Russell 

not the indication of a re- 
cent immigrant from the 
Fatherland, not the witness 
of racial characteristics or 
provincial peculiarities. It 
is essentially genteel, cul- 
tured, fashionable, prone to 
savor of the favored of for- 
tune rather than of the un- 
favored majority. 

In a word, the essential 
feature of Gibson's work is, 
that with a comparatively 
limited number of well- 
selected faces and figures 
which he has learned by 
heart and could draw ac- 
curately by mere force of 
habit, he undertakes to ex- 
ploit the follies and foibles 
of his time, using methods 
in keeping with gentility, 
and leaving the bludgeon to 
cartoonists of coarser grain. 

He is a wit, a humorist, 
a satirist in line. His satire 
is never acrid or libelous, 
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but on the contrary, is of that peculiar class that provokes a smile 
rather than a thought of criticism. His humor, too, comes naturally 
and spontaneously, and one never feels that it is forced. In most of 
his work there is the element of daintiness and grace, coupled with an 
unusual strength of line. 

One would wish to see in his drawings some other face than that 
of Miss Clark as the ideal American belle — hers is American, but 
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typically American only by courtesy. One would welcome fat men 
with variations as regards amplitude of girth and jocularity of coun- 
tenance, and thin men with more pronounced dissimilarities in point 
of leanness and length of face; but one is forced to admit that Gibson 
has chosen his characters wisely for his purpose, and one is therefore 
inclined to pardon reiteration for the sake of the admirable effects 
produced. Indeed, if one felt inclined to quarrel with Gibson for his 
constant use of the same model or models, to be consistent one would 
have to criticise many artists who have attained distinction for the 
same practice — Bisson, for the famous beauty who graces so many of 
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his paintings; Ridgway Knight, for his peasant girl in sabots and 
kerchief; Burne-Jones, for that spiritualized product of hot-bed 
rearing, whose face and form he painted so persistently; and many 
another artist of a few models. 

Few artists have produced more finished 'pictures in the same 
length of time than has Gibson, and this is due not less to his careful 
training and to the facility he has acquired in readily manipulating 
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his lines for the desired effect, than to his habits of industry and to 
the fact that much of his work has been turned out to fill orders. 
His mastery of his art was acquired under good masters. He was 
born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, September 14, 1867, and lived in 
Boston until he was eight years of age. Thence he moved with his 
family to Flushing, Long Island. From his earliest years the making 
of pictures was his delight, and while perhaps he gave no evidence 
of remarkable precocity, the faculty he discovered of turning out 
clever sketches impromptu led his family to abet his ambition to 
become an artist. 

He began his studies at the Art Students' League in New York 
at the age of seventeen, and continued in that institution during 1883 
and 1884. In 1886 he made his debut as an artist for the periodicals, 
but three years later he gave up work and went to Paris, where, in 
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1889, he was enrolled as one of the students at Julien's. After this 
period of study he again resumed active work as an illustrator, and 
has kept at it steadily until the present time, taking a studio in New 
York. 

This life of industry has only been broken by travel, which was 
resorted to to enlarge his outlook and furnish him new suggestions. 
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He spent a year in Paris, 1893-94, a year in London, 1895-96, and 
a winter in Munich, 1898. These trips abroad are to be regarded as 
periods of study rather than of diversion, and he made good use of 
them in acquiring material for pictures subsequently published. 

At the outset of his career, Gibson was fortunate in interesting 
leading Eastern publishers in his work. They saw in the sketches 
submitted to them the evidence of unusual ability and the prospect 
of an essentially new line of pictorial work. There had been no 
dearth of clever artists, but Gibson wisely cultivated a specialty, the 
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interpretation in line of the social life of the higher class, and this 
specialty soon gave him a certain precedence, so that his drawings 
became a vogue. He was shrewd enough, as a business man, to see 
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the value of his particular field, and he wisely chose his models for 
a given end. 

Above all, he cultivated the " cartoon habit." He schooled him- 
self constantly to look, not so much for pretty faces or personal 
idiosyncrasies as themes for drawing, as for habits, customs, foibles, 
and the like that lent themselves to the humor or satire of his pen. 
There has brobably been no time in the last fifteen years when Gibson 
has not had all the work he wished to do. Many of his scattered 
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drawings have been gathered up and published in book form, and it 
is no small tribute to him, as an artist, that five or six hundred of 
his drawings should be deemed worthy of preservation, and should 
find ready sale among the picture : loving public. 

The reason for the popularity of his published works is not far to 
seek. Setting aside all considerations of technique and of mere 
beauty as pictures, there are few of his collected drawings that have 
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not some idea wittily, humorously, satirically, or pathetically 
expressed that is worth preserving in pictorial form. 

The popular favor which Gibson soon enjoyed as a result of his 
well-executed specialty made the collection and publication of his 
drawings a profitable enterprise, and as a consequence, much of his 
best work is readily accessible, an advantage he enjoys over many 
a gifted but less for.tunate contemporary. His trip to London, in 
1895-96, was followed by "London as Seen by C. D. Gibson." For 
this volume he also furnished the letter-press. Among his other 
volumes of published drawings are "Humorous American Pictures," 
"People of Dickens," "Pictures of People," "Sketches and 
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Cartoons," "Egyptian 
Sketches," "The Education 
of Mr. Pipp," "The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Pipp," and 
"Americans," the later pub- 
lished volumes proving no 
less popular than the earlier 
collections. 

There have not been 
wanting those who have re- 
garded the Gibson pictures 
as a fad that would have a 
short day of popularity and 
pass away like most of the 
other fads of recent years. 
When, however, a fad sur- 
vives for a period of years it 
is pretty good evidence that 
there is something behind it 
that appeals to the public, 
and this is the case with the 
Gibson drawings. 

The drawings of Gibson 
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have been characterized as genteel pictorial 
comedy, and probably no happier or truer 
phrase could be devised to describe them. 
They range from delicate satirical thrusts at 
social weaknesses to unqualified humor, 
from a pretty conceit gracefully expressed 
to a drawing whose lines are the embodiment 
of implied pathos, from the incongruous 
gatherings in street-cars or at ball games to 
the equally incongruous gatherings at swell 
functions. The artist goes into boulevards 
and byways, visits theaters and clubs, attends 
law courts and music halls, strolls through 
the parks and jostles with the crowd in sta- 
tions and waiting-rooms. He looks at the 
life of the metropolis with a kindly eye — he 
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has little use for suburb or rural scene unless it be some resort where 
the denizens of the metropolis congregate — and describes graphically 
what he sees, using his own inimitable means of depiction. He has 
a quick eye for the ridiculous, whether it be manifested in high or low 
estate, and he hits off absurdities in a telling way. He is a close 
student, especially of the airs, the mendacities, the gilded show of 
society in general, and of womankind in particular, and much of his 
cleverest work relies for its interest on its expose of social shams and 
sentimentalities. 

In short, he is the genial satirist of polite society, and as such he 
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is incomparable among present-day artists. He is no reverencer of 
customs or traditions, and there is little in social life too sacred in his 
eyes for a cartoon. At the same time he is no reviler or scofter, 
no would-be reformer. He does not hold shams and weaknesses up 
to scorn, he simply exposes them pictorially to amuse, to provoke 
a smile. Some one has said that the artist who can amuse without 
searing heartstrings or corrupting morals is a public benefactor, and 
measured by this canon of judgment, Gibson must be classed with 
the benefactors. 

It has long been an ambition of Gibson to illustrate Dickens, an 
enterprise his admirers would gladly see him undertake. If he should 
illustrate the works of the great novelist he assuredly would not be 
a Cruickshank in spirit or conception. His "People of Dickens" 
augurs well for the success of such an undertaking. This volume is 
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simply a series of six stud- 
ies, ''Scrooge,'' from 
"Christmas Carol"; "Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchio- 
ness," from "The Old 
Curiosity Shop"; "Mr. 
Pickwick Delivering his 
Famous Oration," from 
"The Pickwick Papers"; 
"Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
David Copperfield, and 
Traddles," from "David 
Copperfield''; ''Caleb 
Plummer and his Daugh- 
ter," from "The Cricket 
on the Hearth"; and "Tom 
Pinch and his Sister," from 
"MartinChuzzlewit." They 
are all excellent, and show 
a close sympathy with the 
novelist's work. 

Constant as has been G 
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ibson's work for the magazines, he has 
found time to do much book-illus- 
trating, and his efforts in this line 
have been no less felicitous than his 
society cartoons, in which he deals 
with love, courtship, marriage, and 
hits off ill-mated pairs, quarrels, so- 
ciety tilts, and the like. He is the 
illustrator of Richard Harding Davis 
and Mrs. Burton Harrison, and has 
made their characters stand out more 
vivid and real than even the text of 
the writers made them. He has 
illustrated Anthony Hope's "The 
Prisoner of Zenda" and "Rupert of 
Hentzau," and Julia Magruder's 
"The Violet," and has executed a 
large number of drawings for "Stories 
of College Life," by A. C. Goodloe, 
and "The Art of Living," by Rob- 
ert Grant. 

This work, however, excellent as 
it is, must be considered secondary 
to his society cartoons. In a sense, 
the illustration of a book at best 
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is a thankless task, since the artist has limitations placed upon him 
by the character and tenor of the book, and is obliged to em- 
body in his pictures, not his own but the author's conceptions. 
Gibson's book illustrations, therefore, lack the life and sparkle of his 
cartoons, all of which are the embodiment of an idea, and are conse- 
quently in themselves pictorial stories. Gibson's cartoons need no 
text, and it is in these pictures in which he speaks for himself in line 
and form that he is most at home. 

In a recent conversation, Gibson said that he began to turn out 
pictures for the publishers at the age of nineteen, and had been 
turning them out ever since, with little prospect of his curtailing his 
output. As as matter of fact, he is one of 
the most industrious, as he is one of the 
most successful, artists 
in New York. Occa- 
sionally he takes a hint 
from a friend or an as- 
signment from an edi- 
tor, and makes a pic- 
ture to fit an idea, but, 
as stated before, his 
pictures, for the most 
part, are his own ideas, 
seeking expression 
through his art. 

His method of work- 
is practical and uniform. 
With his intimate 
knowledge of artistic 
requirements, cos- 
tumes, means of expres- 
sion, and the like, he 
could safely trust him- 
self to draw ideal faces 
and figures, but this, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, 
he avoids. Most of his 
work is done in his New 
York studio from mod- 
els. The faces in his 
cartoons, therefore, are 
in the main portraits in 
line, and the poses and * 
disposition of drapery from "the 
are never a matter of adventures of 
guesswork. Cupid, 
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which he is often guilty of bringing into his compositions, is practi- 
cally the only conventional figure he has borrowed from his predeces- 
sors. The rest of his characters are taken from life, and to this fact 
is due much of the effectiveness of his drawings. 

To what extent Gibson's popularity hinges on his much-talked-of 
American girl may be a question. Certainly he made a judicious 
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selection of a model. The type chosen lent itself admirably to 
society pictures, combining beauty of face, grace of form, and that 
commanding presence which, whether rightly or wrongly, is associ- 
ated with the American girl, as one of her chief characteristics. 
That the American girl of Gibson's drawings is the typical American 
girl, no one seriously contends. But every one is willing to accept 
her as such by courtesy. As an exponent of those whims and traits 
the artist wished to exploit, his model has served him admirably, and 
has doubtless contributed to his popularity by adding to his pictures 
the charm of her own personality. It is to be doubted, however, if 
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Gibson's most effective drawing has been in limning his American girl. 
Some of his less celebrated characters are more effective as examples 
of skillful drawing. 

After all is said, however, Gibson's fame will rest upon his versa- 
tility of ideas and the cleverness with which he has made line and 
form subserve the purpose of humorist and satirist. An illustration 
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as such is but a phrase or sentence detached from a book and trans- 
lated into pictorial parlance, and for the most part is as meaningless 
as a detached phrase or sentence naturally would be. The cartoon, 
on the other hand, tells its own story, and is complete in itself. 
The Gibson girl is but an adjunct of his cartoons, and it is not as her 
inventor or discoverer, but as the inventor or discoverer of a genteel 
and taking kind of pictorial humor and satire, that he has won fame 
throughout English-speaking communities. 

Frederick W. Morton. 



